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including even Liszt and Rubinstein. But he himself was
only partially responsible for this attitude of supreme pride,
the chief responsibility resting with the world in which he
lived. The behaviour of the crowds, of crowned heads,
of statesmen, of artists, who all pursued him and sought his
company, openly admitting that their love for the man
equalled their admiration for the artist, formed as it were a
magic carpet which carried him year in and year out, and
which gave him this consciousness of superiority. The
admiration of the crowds was like a reserve of power from
which his playing drew qualities that no other pianist could
possess. One day after the war the pianist, Ossip Gabrilo-
witsch, the son-in-law of Mark Twain, said jokingly : " We
had better all become Premiers and then come back to
music !J' He was actually not far short of the mark. Pader-
ewski's premiership was one of the many phenomena that
were responsible for his pianistic superiority. It may be
true that after the war Paderewski played less distinctly
or that his playing was noisier than that of younger pianists.
But there was an even greater maturity and depth in it
than there was before the war ; and none of the younger
pianists roused he very musical audiences at the Carnegie
Hall, the Queen's Hall or at the Theatre des Champs
Elysees to such a pitch of exaltation. Some critics wrote
that they could not understand why this should be so. It
may be that in some critics the ordinary emotional response
is so overlaid with purely musical considerations that they
are no longer able to perceive the " non-musical" powers
of Paderewski's playing. When asked about critics,
Paderewski said : " Between the artist and the critic stand
the public. If the public acclaim me, it matters little what
the critics have to say."
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It was not surprising that by now Paderewski was but
little interested in other pianists, and that he went to hear
them only on very rare occasions. It was more than mere